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PRESIDENT SANFORD'S ADDRESS OF WELCOME 1 

On behalf of Clark College let me bid you a very hearty welcome! 
Our college is young and its face, we trust, set toward the future, 
but we do not forget "the rock whence we were hewn nor the hole 
of the pit whence we were digged." We gladly acknowledge the 
apostolic succession of teachers of the classics reaching back in 
unbroken sequence of pupil and master through the Renaissance, 
the schools of Charlemagne, and the churchmen of the Dark Ages 
to the times when the classics were themselves the modern lan- 
guages. We greet you as the representatives of this venerable 
tradition! 

But we welcome you as very much more than this. Were you 
merely living upon your ancestral past our "Hail" would have in 
it also a sinister suggestion of "Farewell." We greet you as our 
colleagues in the solution of present-day educational problems, as 
keenly alive as any to present-day needs and as zealous as any to 
meet them. We believe, therefore, that you will find the atmos- 
phere of Clark congenial and we know that we shall profit by 
your discussions. 

This community of interest among all college and high-school 
teachers suggests that we might profit much if in addition to the 
gatherings of teachers engaged in teaching similar subjects, like 
your own Association, we might also have occasionally gatherings 
of the representatives of very diverse subjects — gatherings less 
cluttered with administrative business than the usual faculty 
meeting, for the consideration of general questions of pedagogy and 
the comparison of methods. The human individual that we are all 
trying to educate is not a bundle of separate capacities, but strictly 
indivisible. We are trying to do things that are at bottom a good 
deal more alike than they seem on the surface and by methods that 
often throw an interesting cross-light upon one another. In illus- 
tration let me pass on to you certain analogies between rather 

'Delivered before the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, held at Clark College, April 11-12, 1013. 
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remote disciplines which have interested me personally not a little 
in the tracing. 

The study of the classics is recommended, as everybody knows, 
as an excellent means of mental training and as the highroad to 
culture. Let us see first, what maxims applicable to mental train- 
ing we can find in the procedure of the physical trainer. 

In the first place he takes it for granted that there will be no 
profit whatever except as the pupil does the work. In some other 
sorts of teaching, and for some teachers in many sorts, the temp- 
tation is strong to carry the pupil, and he soon comes to expect it. 
The teacher does the work instead of contenting himself with 
showing the pupil how to do it, and the latter feels that his full duty 
is done if he preserves a respectful receptivity. In other subjects 
the work is so arranged that the pupil can easily get off by perform- 
ing a small part of the exercises that are supposed to be required of 
all, and he then receives, by the iron law of pedagogical returns, but 
a corresponding portion of the benefit that he should receive. No 
physical trainer would for a moment expect results from a class 
which merely looked on while he exercised, or from one in which 
when a hundred repetitions of a movement were called for, a scant 
dozen were actually performed by each pupil. 

Again the physical trainer, though he may put all the members 
of a class through certain general exercises, is by no means satisfied 
with such class drill. So far as possible he assigns individual tasks 
proportioned to the powers of each. The strong man has a heavier 
weight to lift, the weaker man a lighter one; each runner is expected 
to make his best speed and each jumper to jump as high as he can. 
Each man finds himself required to do as a regular thing a task 
which calls for a vigorous use of his particular powers, not omitting 
at times even the greatest effort of which he is capable; for maximal 
effort is one of the most educative things in the world. A physical 
trainer who was satisfied to ask of all of a mixed class precisely the 
same task would be a candidate for the lunatic asylum. Something 
similar nevertheless is the daily practice in other lines of teaching. 

Circumstances alter cases of course; and pedagogy has not yet 
advanced so far in other subjects. There may be inherent diffi- 
culties in some; but certainly in many subjects and with small 
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classes — especially in the classics where the pedagogical materials 
are well in hand — it ought to be possible to make shorter assign- 
ments to pupils of smaller capacity and longer assignments to pupils 
of greater capacity and to require of each a complete mastery of his 
particular task — another of the most educative things in the world 
— instead of assigning an average amount which the weak pupil 
never masters and the strong can toss off without effort. In the 
matter of individual teaching the physical trainers lead the van. 

In the training of the body there is much that is dreary or 
would be so, if it were not relieved by competitive sports — especially 
by sports in which team plays against team. This gets many foot- 
pounds of work done, and with pleasure, that would never be done 
in any other way. I know that it is the custom to disparage the 
motive of emulation in mental training, that it is often looked upon 
as quite unfitted to the atmosphere of pure scholarship and love of 
"truth for truth's sake" that ought to govern the preparation of 
exercises in Latin prose or the mastery of Greek irregular verbs, but 
I am inclined to think that we may have pushed the disdain of this 
very natural and healthy manifestation of the play instinct much 
too far, and have been requiring of beginners in intellectual matters 
states of mind which are rightly to be expected of philosophical 
adults and of them only at their best. Or even if one concede some 
unpleasant aspects in individual rivalries, it is still true that many 
of them disappear when the contest is of group against group; and 
that such contests, both of individuals and groups, are entirely 
practicable, even in the teaching of the classics, we may learn 
without trouble from our Jesuit confreres. 

Such are a few of the general maxims of pedagogy that are 
matters of course in physical training — the pupil must do the work; 
the work must be fitted to his individual capacity; he will be 
helped immensely by emulation, all very obvious and even trite 
when stated in the abstract, but for various reasons more or less 
imperfectly realized or at least imperfectly practiced in some other 
forms of teaching. Of course I do not imagine that the methods of 
the physical trainer can be taken over bodily into the teaching of 
the classics or any other subject. They offer suggestive analogies 
from the contemplation of which the methods of other subjects may 
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perhaps be improved — they are not ready-made substitutes for 
those methods. 

For suggestions helpful on the cultural side of the teaching of 
the classics we shall look naturally to some discipline other than 
physical training, though it might contribute something even for 
that. 

Culture involves many things, but at the bottom of it surely lies 
a vital responsiveness to the world's best in many forms of human 
endeavor — not a mere encyclopaedic acquaintance with them, nor 
pedantic mastery of them, but a genuine feeling for them. It is 
unfortunately true that Greek may be handled in such a way as to 
obscure everything that the Greek author valued in his work, and 
English may be taught in a way to make the great names of English 
literature abhorred; but such teaching is not cultural; it is defi- 
nitely anti-cultural. Greek is really cultural when the student 
feels the sunshine and salt air in the Odyssey and loves them, when 
he marches "seven parasangs, ten furlongs" with Xenophon and 
enjoys the adventure, when he gathers with the little company in 
the prison as Socrates drinks the hemlock and feels the pathos and 
the sublimity of it; just as English is cultural when the student by 
study of it comes under the spell of the masters of English literary 
art and for the time feels as they felt. Plato tells how the coura- 
geous soul that has driven his chariot up the dome of heaven and 
has been fortunate enough once to behold the eternal idea of 
beauty continues ever after to see suggestions of it in the fragmen- 
tary beauty of the world of sensible things. Most of us, however, 
cannot mount the celestial sphere and must be content with the 
fragmentary beauty which is attainable. Culture in its aesthetic 
aspect is simply the result of the repeated and happy perception 
of beauty of many sorts and in many places until one has come to 
recognize it surely and respond to it spontaneously. And similarly 
with the other aspects of a broad culture — the catholicity of interest, 
the discrimination of the best from second best in behavior, and the 
philosophic poise of judgment — they are reached by a sympathetic 
and open-eyed participation in "all the varied life of man." 

The question of the teaching of the classics for their cultural 
value in all these aspects is then the question of getting the eyes of 
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the pupil open and his feelings really touched by the material pre- 
sented. There are many analogies to such teaching, but the one to 
which I want to direct your attention at the moment is the teaching 
of religion. I do not mean the teaching of the Sunday school nor 
that of the theological seminary, but the enkindling of genuine 
religious feeling and the sharing of insight by the master who has it 
with the disciple who day by day is attaining it. 

We have high authority for the belief that capacity for religious 
insight and feeling varies greatly from man to man. It is indeed 
the rare man — the Sir Galahad or the Percival — who is capable of 
it in a high degree; and there are many to whom it is in varying 
degrees impossible. "Many are called, but few are chosen." 
Similarly the teacher of the classics may expect that much of the 
best he has to give will be wasted; for some of his good seed will fall 
by the wayside, and some on stony ground, and some among thorns, 
and a part only on the good ground — and of that but a part again 
will bring forth an hundred fold. 

The gospel nevertheless is to be preached to every creature, for 
it is only by the way in which they respond that the elect may be 
known, and even the unpromising are to be given a chance. "The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was cast into the sea and 
gathered of every kind, which when it was full they drew to shore 
and set down and gathered the good into vessels but cast the bad 
away." Short of the drawing of the net all are given an equal 
opportunity: the bruised reed is not to be broken and the smoking 
flax is to remain unquenched. For here it is true that to him that 
hath — even sometimes a very little only — shall be given, and the 
leaven, if of the true sort, may leaven even three measures of meal. 

The application of all this to cultural education — the gospel of 
the seeing eye and the responding heart — is too obvious to need 
exposition. 

Hardly less obvious and even more important is the qualification 
of the master. Is he to teach as one having authority or as one of 
the scribes ? Is he to pass on what the critics say, or is he to speak 
that which he knows and testify that which he has seen ? There 
surely can be but one answer. A man can give but what he has 
— what his own religious or cultural insight has enabled him to 
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experience in sincerity and in truth. If he has it not, no erudition 
and no pedagogical skill can enable him to impart it. If he has it, 
he can hardly help passing it on. "Woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel." 

Such teaching at its best has, in all reverence, something of the 
eucharist about it. What the teacher gives is so vital, so much a 
part of his own innermost life and conviction, that he in reality 
feeds the pupil with his own spiritual body and blood. He may not 
always be conscious of what he is doing. Probably when he is at 
his best he is always too objective in his attitude and too much 
interested in his pupils to recognize how much the insights mean to 
him. As one devoted teacher replied to the charge that he habitu- 
ally cast pearls before swine: "You never know in this world 
whether you really are casting pearls at all until you feel the 
tusks." You never know how much the insights mean to you until 
you see them made light of by those to whom you would give them. 

These are a few of the analogies between the principles under- 
lying the communication of religious insights and the insights of 
culture. They are really much more than analogies; they are in a 
considerable degree identities because the underlying experiences 
are in both cases largely identical; and what is true of one sort is 
largely true of the other also. 

In what I have been saying in the last few moments I have tried 
to show in a somewhat rough-and-ready way that the teacher of 
the classics as mental training may find helpful suggestions in the 
methods of the physical trainer and that the teacher of the classics 
as a means of humanization may learn something from the methods 
of the best teachers of religion. I believe also that the analogies in 
these directions furnish a basis for certain tentative forecasts as to 
the future of the classics in liberal education. 

As they now stand they have a training value and a cultural 
value, the former somewhat more emphasized in the case of Latin 
and the latter in the case of Greek. The vocational value which 
both once had is now small and likely to diminish rather than 
increase. They have therefore no extraneous support except in 
the entrance and other requirements of the more conservative 
colleges; they must stand or fall almost exclusively on their own 
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merits. If Latin and Greek — and especially Latin — can be made 
superlatively valuable as training — more perfectly fitted than any- 
thing else to develop and solidify the moral muscles of adolescent 
youths, more flexible in adjustment of their individual capacities, 
better fitted to hold them to steady application and vigorous effort 
than any other study, its permanency as a means of training is 
impregnable. It cannot be given up ! As well expect the physical 
trainer to give up his perfectly non-vocational chest-weights and 
setting-up exercises. But its superiority must be unmistakable, 
and even then the tide of popular appreciation may set away from 
it. Not all students will have the good sense to take what is best 
for them. Not all students can be gotten to take willingly the best 
forms of physical exercise, and some are too lazy to take any. 

And on the cultural side, as long as there are teachers of Latin 
and Greek — especially of the latter — who are not merely convinced 
intellectually of the beauty and interest of Greek literature and 
life, but believe in it through and through, enjoy it, and have a 
contagious passion for it, they will gather their little companies of 
disciples and there will be no question of these languages falling 
out of the curriculum — at least in the institutions which are blessed 
with such teachers. Beauty is not only its own excuse for being, 
but its own champion and the champion of those who are able to 
open the eyes of the young to it. Such teachers will not get all the 
students — they may not get many — but they will get the best and 
with a fair chance — such a chance as such teachers can usually 
make for themselves — the most of such pupils as they would be able 
to reach under any circumstances. 

The future of Latin and Greek depends then on the perfection 
with which they can be taught and on the quality of the teachers. 
If these subjects had all the good teachers and the other subjects all 
the bad ones, there would be no question of the future of the classics 
at all. If the case had been reversed and the classics had had all 
the poor teachers, and other subjects all the good ones, there would 
also be no question of the future of the classics, for they would 
have been dead and buried long ago. As a matter of fact they are 
extremely well taught, as subjects go. The material and the 
methods have been refined through fifteen hundred years of use, 
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and the teachers have been selected by the rigorous sifting out of 
the unfit, which is characteristic of classical courses under almost 
any circumstances. This is your vantage ground, but not a ground 
for relaxed effort in the direction of improvement. The compe- 
tition is sharp and promises to be sharper, as the teaching of science 
and modern languages and other modern subjects grows better, and 
as the pressure for vocational subjects well taught grows stronger, 
as it is bound to do. The teacher who would use the classics as 
training must let no man excel him in pedagogical insight and skill, 
and the teacher who would bring down the divine fire from Olympus 
must himself have been to the summit in reality. 

The fatal thing would be to sit down in complaisant conviction, 
true though it may be, that the classics are the best material in the 
world for training and culture, that the methods of teaching the 
classics are the most completely systematized, and that the teachers 
of the classics are among the elite of college and secondary-school 
teachers — "to begin to say within yourselves, we have Abraham to 
our father; for I say unto you that God is able of these stones" 
— these modern and vocational subjects — "to raise up children 
unto Abraham." It is much better, if you will take a Scripture 
text for your meditations, to say to yourselves: "The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson!" 



